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Political  Currents  in  Liberated  Europe 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


THE  liberation  of  Nazi-controlled  Europe  by  the 
Allied  armies  has  been  followed  by  sharp  conflicts 
within  many  of  the  liberated  countries  that  have 
caused  misery  among  their  peoples  and,  on  several 
occasions,  threatened  relations  among  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Responsibility  for 
these  political  crises  throughout  post-Hitler  Europe 
has  frequently  been  laid  at  the  door  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Big  Three  for,  in  their  eagerness  to  establish 
“friendly”  regimes,  the  liberating  powers  have 
tended  to  use  various  forms  of  pressure  against 
local  political  groups  they  opposed.  Yet  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  restoring  national  unity  and  internal  order  in 
countries  long  subjected  to  Nazi  domination  and  to 
the  physical  hardships  of  the  war  years  were  bound 
to  be  enormous  even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  pursued  a  hands-ofi  political  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  entire  continent. 

Harsh  practical  necessities,  moreover,  have  made 
it  impossible  for  the  major  Allies  to  withdraw 
politically  from  regions  entered  by  their  armed 
forces.  As  long  as  the  war  against  the  Nazis  con¬ 
tinued,  the  social  antagonisms  and  political  rival¬ 
ries  that  liberation  unleashed  in  areas  behind  the 
Allied  armies  constituted  a  possible  threat  to  final 
military  victory.  Now,  after  V-E  Day,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Germany  constitutes  an  important  factor 
in  shaping  Allied  policy  toward  liberated  Europe. 
And  in  the  long-range  future  the  Big  Three  will 
hardly  feel  safe  if  hostile  forces  gain  control  of  even 
a  portion  of  Europe,  or  if  civil  wars  break  out  in 
which  the  rivals  seek  aid  from  Moscow,  London  or 
Washington.  Instead,  therefore,  of  expecting  the 
Allies  to  abstain  from  political  intervention  in  coun¬ 
tries  liberated  by  their  arms,  it  is  more  realistic  to 
urge  the  development  of  a  program  of  action  that 
would  both  strengthen  Allied  unity  and  help  es¬ 
tablish  within  the  European  nations  regimes  based 
on  freely  expressed  popular  support. 

YALTA  FORMULA  FOR  UNITED  ACTION 

Efforts  to  outline  a  concerted  Allied  policy  to¬ 
ward  liberated  Europe  have  been  made  on  several 


occasions:  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  1943  and,  most  recently,  at  Yalta. 
Of  these  three  attempts,  the  one  undertaken  at  the 
Crimea  Conference  was  by  far  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive.  The  central  feature  of  the  Yalta  formula, 
as  announced  on  February  12,  was  that  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed  they  would 
henceforth  act  in  concert  whenever  they  inter¬ 
vened  politically  in  the  liberated  countries,  and  con¬ 
sult  with  other  Allied  governments  whenever  mat¬ 
ters  of  direct  interest  to  them  came  under  consid¬ 
eration.  In  addition,  Stalin,  Churchill  and  Roose¬ 
velt  pledged  their  nations  to  assist  any  liberated 
state  or  former  Axis  satellite  state  where,  in  their 
judgment,  such  assistance  might  be  needed  to 
create  freely  chosen  democratic  institutions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan,  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
Britain — in  cooperation  with  France — declared 
their  intention  of  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  lib¬ 
erated  nations  for  four  main  purposes:  (i)  to 
establish  conditions  of  internal  peace;  (2)  to  carry 
out  emergency  relief  measures  for  distressed 
peoples;  (3)  to  form  broadly  representative  interim 
governments  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible  estab¬ 
lishment,  through  free  elections,  of  governments 
“responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people”;  and  (4)  to 
facilitate  where  necessary  the  holding  of  such  elec¬ 
tions.* 

In  two  instances — Yugoslavia  and  Poland — the 
Crimea  arrangements  went  beyond  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  established  definite  machinery  whereby 
the  policy  of  concerted  Allied  action  in  the  lib¬ 
erated  nations  would  be  carried  out.  In  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia  it  was  provided  that  the  Tito- 
Subasitch  agreement,  calling  for  unification  of  the 
de  facto  Partisan  regime  and  the  government-in¬ 
exile,  should  be  implemented.  In  addition,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  provisional  Yugoslav  government 
thus  formed  should  be  broadened  by  the  inclusion 
of  members  of  the  pre-war  Parliament  who  had 
not  collaborated  with  the  enemy.  In  connection 

I.  "The  Crimea  Conference,  Report  of  the  Conference,”  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Bulletin,  February  18,  1945,  p.  215. 
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with  Poland,  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill  conceded  Russia’s  claim  to  a  fron¬ 
tier  in  eastern  Poland,  approximately  along  the 
Curzon  Line,  which  the  Soviet  Union  claimed  as 
essential  to  its  safety.  It  was  also  provided  that 
I  “the  Provisional  Government  which  is  now  func- 
I  tioning  in  Poland  [the  Russian-sponsored  regime 
1  established  originally  in  Lublin  and  transferred  to 
Warsaw  on  January  i8|  should  ...  be  reorganized 
:  on  a  broader  democratic  basis,  with  the  inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  itself  and  from 
Poles  abroad.”  The  task  of  carrying  through  this 
reorganization  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Commissar  and  the  British  and 
,  American  Ambassadors  in  Moscow,  in  consultation 
j  with  the  Warsaw  authorities.  Following  the  estab- 
j  lishment  of  this  broader  Polish  regime,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  to  join  Russia  in  recog¬ 
nizing  it  as  the  provisional  government  of  Poland. 

J  The  Yalta  plans  for  joint  Allied  action  in  liber- 
1  ated  areas  were  designed  to  end  the  rivalries  and 

I  disagreements  among  the  Big  Three  that  had 
grown  in  number  and  seriousness  during  the 
period  after  the  Teheran  Conference.  It  has  been 

I  reported  that  at  Teheran  the  Big  Three,  having 
been  unable  to  form  an  inter-Allied  military  staff, 
worked  out  a  scheme  whereby  specific  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  in  German-occupied  Europe  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Russian,  British  and  American 
armies.  Politically,  this  scheme  meant  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  different  zones  of  influence  for  the 
major  Allies,  or  at  least  of  leadership  in  action. 
For  the  U.S.S.R.  the  arrangement  apparently  en¬ 
tailed  dominance  in  Finland,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  pre¬ 
dominant  but  not  exclusive  influence  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Greece  reportedly  fell  in  the  British  area  of 
action,  and  Italy  in  that  of  Britain  with  some 
American  participation.  Ensuing  events,  however, 
proved  this  division  to  be  unsatisfactory  because 
:  the  great  powers  found  they  could  not  completely 
disinterest  themselves  in  developments  occuring  in 
regions  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the 
Teheran  plan. 

In  the  case  of  Poland  the  policy  of  exclusive 
spheres  of  influence  raised  particularly  acute  prob¬ 
lems  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers.  For 
in  Poland  all  three  major  Allies  had  indisputable 
interests.  Those  of  Russia  were  due  to  its  common 
frontier  with  Poland  and  its  determination  that  the 
Poles  should  not  resort  in  the  future  to  war  against 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  those  of  the  Western  nations  to 
their  commitments  to  restore  the  independence 
of  the  first  nation  conquered  by  the  Nazis.  While, 
therefore.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  publicly  con- 
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ceded  the  Soviet  Union’s  claim  to  eastern  Poland 
in  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  December  15,  1944,^ 
and  the  United  States  officially  declared  it  would 
accept  revision  of  Poland’s  boundaries  if  the 
United  Nations  directly  concerned  reached  “a  mu¬ 
tual  agreement,”^  both  the  Western  powers  refused 
to  recognize  the  Moscow-supported  Lublin  regime 
as  the  provisional  government  of  Poland.**  This 
regime,  which  included  five  members  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  Socialist  and  Peasant  parties,  four  of  the  Polish 
Workers  party,  two  Democratic  party  members 
and  one  non-party  member,  claimed  to  unite  all 
Poland’s  democratic  groups.  In  fact,  however,  the 
union  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for  it  did  not 
include  the  most  important  pre-war  leaders  of  the 
Polish  parties.  Instead,  the  members  of  this  provi¬ 
sional  government  were  apparently  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  relations  with  Moscow.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Boleslaw  Bierut,  is  a  former  leader  of  the 
underground  Communist  organization  in  pre-war 
Poland  who  helped  organize  Soviet  control  over 
eastern  Poland  in  1939,  when  the  Red  Army  en¬ 
tered  that  area.  During  the  winter  of  1941-42  he 
was  dropped  by  parachute  from  a  Russian  plane  in 
Polish  territory,  where  he  helped  form  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  opposition  to  the  underground  state  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Polish  government  in  London.  Early 
in  1944  M.  Beirut,  with  other  leaders  of  this  pro- 
Soviet  group,  including  Premier  Osubka-Morawski 
of  the  present  Warsaw  cabinet,  arrived  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  set  up  the  Polish  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  Later,  when  the  Red  Army  entered 
Poland,  it  placed  this  Committee  in  charge  of 
areas  regained  from  the  Germans,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
subsequently  recognized  the  organization  as  the 
provisional  government  of  Poland.  Similarly,  the 
Russians  gave  encouragement  to  pro-Soviet  fac¬ 
tions  in  other  Eastern  European  countries — notably 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania — thus  stirring  distrust  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  however,  was  not  the  only  great 
power  whose  activities  caused  divergences  among 
the  Allies.  In  Greece,  Britain’s  armed  intervention 
against  the  EAM,  the  Leftist  and  anti-Royalist  re¬ 
sistance  movement,  brought  a  statement  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Stettinius  on  December  7  reminding 
the  British  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill  had 
promised  the  Greek  people  complete  freedom  in 
choosing  their  government.’  Likewise,  London’s 

2.  For  text  of  speech,  see  New  Yor\  Times,  December  i6, 
1944. 

3.  For  text  of  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1944,  see  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  December  24, 
1944,  p.  836. 

4.  Russia  extended  formal  recognition  to  the  Lublin  authori¬ 
ties  on  January  i,  1945. 

5.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  December  to,  1944,  p.  713. 
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opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Count  Sforza  to 
the  Italian  cabinet  formed  at  the  end  of  November 
incurred  official  American  disapproval,  and  caused 
the  State  Department  to  reaffirm  both  in  London 
and  Rome  that  the  United  States  expected  Italians 
“to  work  out  their  problems  of  government  along 
democratic  lines  without  influence  from  outside.”*" 
In  the  hope  of  preventing  further  discord  among 
the  Big  Three,  the  United  States  took  the  initiative 
at  the  Crimea  Conference  in  urging  a  joint  Al¬ 
lied  policy  toward  Europe  as  an  alternative  to  the 
spheres  of  influence  proposed  at  Teheran.  Prior  to 
the  meeting  at  Yalta,  important  sections  of  the 
American  press  and  radio  had  strongly  criticized 
Russian  and  British  intervention  in  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  as  contrary  to  the  ideals  reiterated  by  the 
United  Nations.  These  criticisms  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  negative.  Many  American  observers 
readily  agreed  with  a  much-publicized  suggestion 
made  by  the  London  Economist  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  give  “moralizing  rebukes” 
to  Britain  unless  it  devised  something  more  than 
“noble  negatives”  as  practical  alternatives  to  a  se¬ 
curity  system  resting  chiefly  on  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence.^  The  first  definite  indication  that  the  United 
States  was  preparing  to  play  a  more  positive  role 
in  tackling  the  problems  of  the  liberated  nations 
appeared  in  President  Roosevelt’s  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion  message  to  Congress  on  January  6.  Announc¬ 
ing  that  “we  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that 
it  is  our  purpose  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  a  plan  of 
action  for  carrying  out  this  policy.  “During  the 
interim  period,”  he  stated,  “we  and  our  Allies  have 
a  duty,  which  we  cannot  ignore,  to  use  our  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  end  that  no  temporary  or  provisional 
authorities  in  the  liberated  countries  block  the 
eventual  exercise  of  the  peoples’  right  freely  to 
choose  the  government  and  institutions  under 
which,  as  free  men,  they  are  to  live.”® 

CAN  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE 
BE  PREVENTED? 

Although  the  Big  Three  accepted  at  Yalta  the 
principle  of  joint  responsibility  for  liberated  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  question  remains:  how  will  the  Crimea 
declaration  be  carried  into  effect?  How  will  the 
promise  to  include  “all  democratic  elements  in  the 
population”  in  the  interim  governments  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  view  of  the  diverse  interpretations 
of  democracy  in  Russia,  Britain  and  the  United 

6.  Ihid.,  p.  722. 

7.  Economist  (London),  December  30,  1944,  p.  857. 

8.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  January  7,  1945,  p.  27. 


States?  How  will  phrases  such  as  “the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  free  elections”  be  construed  under  the 
conditions  of  great  disorder  and  confusion  that 
now  prevail  in  many  European  nations?  Above  all, 
is  the  Yalta  plan  for  inter-Allied  intervention  in 
continental  affairs  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
division  of  Europe  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other?  No  definite  answers  can  as  yet  be  given 
to  any  of  these  questions,  partly  because  wartime 
conditions  and  necessities  have  obscured  the  basic 
issues.  As  long  as  immediate  military  security  was 
the  predominant  consideration  in  any  particular 
area,  the  Allied  power  in  charge  necessarily  curbed 
the  free  expression  of  popular  will.  Under  these 
conditions,  moreover,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  when  demands  of  “military  security” 
were  valid  and  when  they  reflected  ulterior  politi¬ 
cal  motives.  The  situation  has  been  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  any  given  European  mili¬ 
tary  theatre  was  under  the  control  of  only  one 
Allied  army,  and  the  other  two  powers  have  been 
represented  merely  by  observers  who  understand¬ 
ably  tended  to  overlook  lapses  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  Big  Three  military  unity. 

RUSSIA  AND  RUMANIA 

The  problems  involved  in  applying  the  Yalta 
formula  to  European  affairs  while  military  con¬ 
siderations  remained  paramount  have  been  most 
strikingly  demonstrated  in  Rumania.  Although 
this  Balkan  nation  was  cleared  of  Nazis  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944,  it  remained  a  chief  military  base 
during  the  following  autumn  and  winter  for  the 
Red  Army’s  operations  against  the  German  forces 
in  Hungary.  As  a  result,  the  Russians  contended 
as  late  as  February  1945  that  military  necessity 
compelled  them  to  intervene  in  Rumanian  political 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more 
stable  government,  and  that  the  Yalta  formula  for 
united  Allied  intervention  did  not  apply.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  formal  offer  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  join  with  Russia  in  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  Rumanian  political  crisis,  Moscow  in¬ 
spired  Socialists  and  Communists  in  Bucharest  to 
demand  a  new  cabinet,  which  was  formed  on 
March  2? 

Whether  Russian  intervention  in  Rumania  was 
dictated  by  military  considerations  or  by  a  desire 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  more  close¬ 
ly  linked  to  Moscow,  the  regime  that  came  to 
power  under  these  conditions  was  not  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  one.  Although  the  new  Premier,  Peter 

9.  “Balkan  Turmoil,”  Economist,  March  lo,  1945,  pp.  304' 
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H  Groza,  was  a  leader  of  the  National  Democratic 
1  Front  (NFD) — a  newly  formed  coalition  of  Left- 
I  wing  elements — and  Communists  held  the  port- 
•  folios  of  Justice  and  Propaganda,  the  monarchy 
was  maintained  and  George  Tatarescu,  a  pre-war 

i  Premier,  became  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Internal  AlTairs.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  new 
i  government,  however,  has  been  designed  to  place 
i  Rumania  more  definitely  within  the  orbit  of  Rus- 
I  sian  influence,  for  Premier  Groza  has  gone  further 
than  his  predecessors  in  advocating  political  unity 
between  Moscow  and  Bucharest,  The  Russians,  for 
their  part,  have  encouraged  this  orientation  by 
I  promptly  granting  M.  Groza’s  request  of  March  8 
'  for  permission  to  take  over  the  civilian  administra- 
*  tion  of  northern  Transylvania.  This  region,  which 
the  Axis  awarded  to  Hungary  in  1940,  was  ceded 
by  the  Hungarians  in  their  armistice  with  the 
Allies,  and  it  had  been  agreed  among  the  Big 
Three  that  the  territory  should  be  returned  to 
Rumania  at  a  later  date.  It  was  not  until  a  Ru¬ 
manian  regime  satisfactory  to  the  Kremlin  was 
formed,  however,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  indicated  its 
willingness  to  carr_y  out  the  plan.  Thus  the  return 
of  northern  Transylvania  to  Rumania  has  been 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  bolster  the  pro- 
Soviet  Groza  government  and  lay  the  basis  for 
dose  ties  between  Moscow  and  Bucharest  in  the 
post-war  period. 

BRITAIN  AND  GREECE 

In  Greece,  as  in  Rumania,  free  play  of  the  Icxal 
political  forces  does  not  yet  prevail  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Yalta  plan  for  the  liberated  na¬ 
tions.  Yet  an  important  step  toward  a  demcKratic 
political  life  for  Greece  was  taken  in  the  Varkisa 
agreement,  signed  on  February  12,  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  six  weeks  of  civil  war  between  the 
EAM  and  the  British-supported  government  forces. 
This  agreement  between  the  Greek  authorities  and 
the  Leftist  and  anti-Royalist  resistance  movement 
promised  preservation  of  democratic  liberties,  ces-, 
sation  of  martial  law,  release  of  hostages,  and  an 
amnesty  for  the  EAM.  In  addition,  the  terms  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  raising  of  a  national  army,  a  purge 
of  collaborators  and  Metaxists  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  holding  of  elections  and  a  plebiscite 
on  the  future  of  the  monarchy.*®  But  these  pro¬ 
posals  have  not,  as  yet,  effected  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  Left  and  Right  in  Greece.  For  although  the 
EAM  has  laid  down  its  arms,  and  the  number  of 
rifles  handed  over  by  its  members  to  the  British 
in  charge  of  enforcing  the  agreement  has  exceeded 
by  several  thousands  the  stipulated  figure  of  41,500, 

10.  New  Yorl{  Times,  February  13,  1945. 


leaders  of  the  former  resistance  movement  have 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  government’s 
policy  on  civil  liberties.  The  central  committee  of 
the  EAM  formally  protested  on  March  6  that  a 
large  number  of  the  resistance  forces  were  still 
held  as  hostages,  arrests  were  being  made  with¬ 
out  warrants,  and  obstacles  were  being  placed  in 
the  way  of  circulation  of  the  EAM’s  newspapers.** 
The  wholesale  dismissal  from  the  University  of 
Athens  of  professors  who  adhered  to  the  EAM  has 
also  called  forth  strong  protests  by  the  Left.*^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Royalists  have  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  propaganda  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
return  of  King  George  IL  This  campaign  has  pre¬ 
sumably  met  with  some  success,  for  the  leader  of 
the  Royalist  Popular  party,  M.  Tsaldaris,  has  de¬ 
manded  a  plebiscite  on  the  monarchy  as  soon  as 
possible — undoubtedly  because  he  believes  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  would  now  favor  the  return  of 
the  king.*^  This  Royalist  resurgence  springs  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  military  defeat  of  the  EAM 
has  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the  Left,  at 
least  temporarily.  But  the  Royalists  also  apparently 
owe  their  increased  strength  to  the  existence  of  a 
widespread  impression  in  Greece  that  British  inter¬ 
vention  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  reinstate 
King  George.  The  Royalists  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  conditions  to  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  on  April  7  gained  a  notable  victory  when 
they  secured  the  dismissal  of  Premier  Plastiras, 
who  had  helped  overthrow  the  monarchy  in  1922, 
and  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Petros  Voulgaris, 
chief  of  the  Greek  Navy,  as  head  of  the  provisional 
government.*"*  The  political  outlook  in  Greece, 
therefore,  is  marked  by  tension  over  the  question 
of  the  monarchy.  The  British  declare  that  free  elec¬ 
tions  must  decide  this  question,  but  so  far  no  Big 
Three  action  has  been  taken  to  implement  the 
Yalta  program  for  joint  intervention. 

ALLIED  AGREEMENT  ON  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yalta  proposals  for  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  Yugoslav  government-in-exile  and  the 
de  facto  regime  of  Marshal  Tito,  thus  assuring 
Allied  solidarity  toward  this  key  Balkan  nation, 
have  met  with  somewhat  greater  success.  The  Tito- 
Subasitch  agreement  was  carried  into  effect  on 
March  9,  wKen  a  single  administration  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Belgrade  under  the  Regency  consisting 

11.  Ibid.,  March  7,  1945. 

12.  Economist,  March  10,  1945,  p.  305. 

13.  Ibid.,  April  7,  1945,  p.  443. 

14.  General  Plastiras  was  forced  to  resign  following  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  monarchist  newspaper  of  a  letter  he  was  alleged  to 
have  written  in  1941  favoring  German  intervention  to  halt 
the  Italian  invasion  of  Greece. 
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of  a  Serb,  a  Croat  and  a  Slovene.^’  In  this  first 
unified  regime  that  Yugoslavia  has  had  since  the 
Partisans  began  to  form  their  underground  admin¬ 
istration  in  opposition  to  the  Axis  in  1941,  Tito 
became  Prime  Minister  and  Subasitch  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Foreign  Minister,  thus  emphasizing  the 
predominant  role  of  the  resistance  forces  in  the 
new  government.  Notwithstanding  his  strength 
throughout  the  liberated  areas  of  Yugoslavia,  Tito 
attempted  to  give  his  government  a  broader  base 
than  that  furnished  by  his  National  Liberation 
Movement,  and  named  Dr.  Milan  Grol,  leader  of 
the  Serbian  Democratic  party,  as  First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.^^  This  appointment  seemed  all  the 
more  significant  as  an  augury  of  political  pacifica¬ 
tion  in  post-war  Yugoslavia  since  Tito  had  previ¬ 
ously  rejected  Dr.  Grol  as  one  of  King  Peter’s 
nominees  for  the  Regency  Council. 

But  despite  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Yalta 
arrangement  for  unification  of  the  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernment-in-exile  and  the  Partisans  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  plan  for  inclusion  in  the  Avnoj,  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  the  new  regime,  of  100  former  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  old  Sl{iiptchina  remains  to  be  imple¬ 
mented.  Since  the  Crimea  document  added  the 
provision  that  only  those  deputies  who  had  not 
been  compromised  as  collaborators  were  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Avnoj,  difficult  questions  of  inter¬ 
pretation  have  arisen  in  connection  with  this  clause. 
In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  last  Skiiptchina  was 
chosen  under  the  Stoyadinovitch  dictatorship 
makes  it  unlikely  that  these  former  parliamentari¬ 
ans  would  greatly  influence  the  new  regime,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  they  were  elected  on  the  basis  of  an 
electoral  law  designed  to  insure  the  selection  of 
official  candidates  at  the  expense  of  opposition 
leaders. 

POLAND — ACID  TEST  OF  CONCERTED  POLICY 

But  it  is  Poland — rather  than  Rumania,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia  or  any  other  European  nation — that 
has  been  most  widely  regarded  as  the  acid  test  of 
the  great  powers’  willingness  to  accept  the  Yalta 
plan  for  concerted  action  in  liberated  areas.  At  the 
Crimea  Conference  the  Big  Three  apparently  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  found  a  formula  for  reconciling 
their  Polish  policies,  and  expected  the  work  of  re¬ 
organizing  the  Warsaw  regime  to  be  carried 
through  in  time  to  assure  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Polish  government  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence  on  April  25.  However,  negotiations  in  Mos¬ 
cow  for  broadening  the  Russian-sponsored  regime 
became  deadlocked  on  the  question  of  which 

15.  These  three  Regents  are,  respectively,  Dr.  Budisavljevich, 
Dr.  Mandich  and  M.  Sernetz. 

16.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  12,  1945. 


“democratic  leaders”  among  the  Poles  at  home  and 
abroad  should  be  added  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  Unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the  British 
and  American  representatives  on  this  matter,  and 
determined  to  maintain  a  strongly  pro-Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  western  border,  Russia  requested, 
on  March  30  and  April  18,  that  the  Warsaw  au¬ 
thorities  be  seated  at  San  Francisco  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  representatives  of  Poland.  For  its  part,  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  April  21  entered  into  a  20-year  treaty 
of  friendship  and  post-war  collaboration  with  the 
Warsaw  government,  similar  to  the  ones  it  had 
previously  concluded  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  Since  Britain  and  the  United  States 
still  refused  to  accept  the  Moscow-supported  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  diplomatic  stalemate  continued  and 
meetings  of  the  British,  Russian  and  American 
Foreign  Ministers  during  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  failed  to  carry  the  Yalta  agreement  into 
effect. 

AUSTRIAN  REGIME  SUBJECT  OF  DISPUTE 

Simultaneously  Austria  has  become  the  subject 
of  another  dispute  among  the  great  powers.  For 
although  Russia  agreed  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
that  the  Red  Army  would  share  the  task  of  occu¬ 
pying  Austria  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France,  Moscow  announced  a 
new  government  in  Vienna  on  April  29  without 
consulting  the  other  major  Allies.  The  provisional 
cabinet  thus  established  under  Russian  auspices  is 
not,  however,  a  revolutionary  regime  dominated  by 
Communists,  despite  the  fact  that  Johann  Kop- 
lenig,  who  long  represented  Austria  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  International,  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Instead,  it  is  a  left-of-center 
coalition,  composed  of  six  Social  Democrats,  three 
Communists  and  four  members  of  the  Christian 
(Catholic)  Socialists.*^  The  new  Premier,  Dr.  Karl 
Renner,  is  a  Social  Democrat  who  was  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Republic  after  World 
War  I.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  composition  of  the 
Renner  regime  but  the  manner  in  which  Russia 
established  it  that  has  prevented  the  Western 
powers  from  recognizing  the  new  government  in 
a  country  they  plan  to  occupy. 

The  strategic  location  of  Austria  adds  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  controversy,  for  the  post-war  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  throughout 
Central  Europe  will  largely  depend  on  the  existence 
in  Vienna  of  a  government  that  is  friendly  toward 
the  Western  powers  as  well  as  Russia.  The  Austrian 
problem  has  been  further  complicated  by  the  re¬ 
quests  made  by  Marshal  Tito’s  government,  ap- 

17.  Ibid.,  May  i,  1945. 
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I  parently  with  the  approval  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  the  Yugoslav  army  be  included  in  the  occu- 
'I  pation  of  the  province  of  Carinthia.  In  implement- 
’  ing  their  demands  in  this  area,  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  hinterland  of  Trieste — which 
Yugoslavia  also  claims — Partisans  entered  the  re- 
i  gion  during  the  first  part  of  May,  and  local  Com- 
i  mittees  of  National  Liberation  were  established 

i  under  Y  ugoslav  auspices. 

BULGARIA  AND  HUNGARY 

!  In  certain  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  Russia  has  been  able  to  establish  govern¬ 
ments  friendly  to  Moscow  with  at  least  the  tacit 
j  approval  of  the  United  States  and  Britain.  This  is 
j  particularly  true  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary — two 
1  former  Axis  satellites  which  had  had  native  dic- 
I  tatorships  during  most  of  the  pre-war  years  and 
I  an  imported  Nazism  following  Hitler’s  bloodless 
I  conquests  of  their  countries. 

I  The  Bulgarian  provisional  government,  which 
seized  jxjwer  on  the  eve  of  the  armistice  by  means 
of  a  revolution  on  September  8,  1944,  was  based  on 
a  strongly  pro-Russian  underground  organization 
known  as  the  Fatherland  Front.  This  version  of 
the  committees  of  national  liberation  that  sprang 
up  in  a  number  of  Nazi-controlled  countries,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Communists — who  played  a  dominant 
role — a  conspiratorial  Officers’  League,  a  few  So¬ 
cialists  and  most  of  the  Agrarians.  The  Peasant 
party,  well  known  for  its  advocacy  of  parlia 
mentary  government  and  civil  rights,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded.  Following  their  successful  coup.  Premier 
Kimon  GeorgiefT  and  his  new  cabinet  improvised 
}  “People’s  Courts”  that  have  imprisoned  or>  exe- 
I  cuted  possible  opponents  of  extreme  Leftist  meas- 
I  ures  as  well  as  pro-fascists.  But  despite  this  use 
I  of  the  purge  to  effect  a  political  revolution,  the 
I  Georgieff  government  maintains  the  Regency  es¬ 
tablished  after  the  death  of  King  Boris,  and  Com¬ 
munist  approval  of  this  conservative  policy  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  a  veteran  Communist  is 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  new  Regents.  In  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  consistently  con¬ 
servative  regime  serves  as  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  Recognizing,  perhaps,  that  the  traditional 
Hungarian  fear  of  communism  might  hamper  a 
revolutionary  government’s  efforts  to  collaborate 
with  the  Red  Army,  Russia  sponsored  the  crea¬ 
tion  on  December  24  of  a  coalition  under  Premier 
Colonel  General  Bela  Miklos,  a  well-known  army 
officer  under  the  Horthy  dictatorship.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet  include  military  leaders,  non¬ 
political  public  figures  and  members  of  the  former 
'  Hungarian  democratic  parties. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  COLLABORATES  WITH  U.S.S.R. 

In  Czechoslovakia  a  pro-Soviet  government  has 
been  established  without  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  for  the  Czechs  are  perhaps  the  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  a  small  nation  adjoining  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  which  has  deliberately  and  definitely 
chosen  a  path  of  collaboration  with  Moscow.  This 
policy,  based  on  pre-war  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
was  well  defined  while  the  government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Benes  was  still  in  exile,  and  it  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  developed  since  Czechoslovakia  was  liberated. 
President  Benes,  on  his  way  back  to  Kosice  from 
London,  stopped  in  Moscow  and  discussed  with 
Soviet  officials  the  appointments  he  planned  to 
make  to  the  provisional  government,  subsequently 
formed  on  April  7.  The  new  Premier  Zdenek  Fier- 
linger,  the  former  Czechoslovak  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  and  a  Left-wing  Socialist  with  strong 
pro-Soviet  leanings,  has  gone  even  further  than 
President  Benes  in  advocating  military,  economic 
and  cultural  unity  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Russia.  The  Czechoslovak  policy  of  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  further  emphasized  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  new  government  of  seven  Com¬ 
munists,  one  of  them  being  Klement  Gottwald, 
former  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  International,  who  lived  in  Moscow  for 
some  years.*® 

Finland’s  new  stand 

Finland’s  new  government,  which  was  formed 
on  April  17,  also  represents  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  one  of  Russia’s  neighbors  to  set  up  a  regime 
which,  without  radically  modifying  the  nation’s 
social  and  political  structure,  will  be  capable  of 
establishing  the  best  possible  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Finns  to  find 
such  a  solution  to  their  major  polifical  problem, 
for  although  a  swing  toward  the  Left  occurred  in 
the  parliamentary  elections  held  on  March  17  and 
18,  the  Right  lost  its  majority  by  a  rather  small 
margin.  The  only  avowedly  pro-Russian  party,  the 
Democratic  League  —  of  which  the  Communists 
form  the  core — scored  a  striking  success  for  a  new 
group,  but  won  only  49  of  200  seats  in  the  Diet. 
Parties  of  the  Right,  on  the  other  hand,  won  97 
seats  and  led  in  the  popular  vote.’^  As  a  result, 
Premier  Juho  K.  Paasikivi — rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  antagonizing  Moscow — decided  to  postpone 
the  return  to  party  politics  for  some  time  to  come 
and  formed  a  broad  national  coalition,  consisting  of 
ten  Leftists  among  eighteen  members. 

18.  Economist,  April  7,  1945,  p.  442. 

19.  “Finland's  New  Start,"  ibid.,  March  31,  1945,  pp.  406- 
407. 
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YALTA  PLAN  REMAINS  TO  BE  IMPLEMENTED 

Thus,  three  months  after  the  Crimean  Confer¬ 
ence  devised  a  concerted  Allied  policy  toward  lib¬ 
erated  Europe  as  an  alternative  to  the  closed  and 
potentially  hostile  spheres  of  influence  foreshad¬ 
owed  at  Teheran,  the  policy  has  been  only  par¬ 
tially  implemented.  But  in  each  case  where  Russia 
or  Britain  has  resorted  to  unilateral  action  in  the 
face  of  opposition  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  great 
powers,  there  have  been  extenuating  circumstances 
that  make  it  necessary  to  suspend  final  judgment 
on  the  success  of  the  new  approach. 

In  Rumania — and  perhaps  in  Austria — military 
considerations  have  influenced  Russian  actions;  in 
Greece,  the  recent  civil  war  has  strengthened 
Britain’s  claim  to  the  role  of  arbiter;  while  Po¬ 
land’s  strategic  importance  to  Russia  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  difficulties  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  carrying  out  an  inter-Allied  policy  in 
that  country.  Moreover,  Soviet  influence  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Finland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  must 
not  be  viewed  at  too  short  range,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  will  undoubtedly  be  required 
to  adjust  Eastern  Europe  to  the  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  emergence  of  Russia  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  continent. 

But  regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
great  powers  to  carry  out  the  Yalta  formula,  the 
small  countries  of  Europe  yet  have  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  will  not  become  satellites  of 
Russia  or  Britain.  Nor  can  they  acquire  such  con¬ 
viction  until  the  United  Nations  set  up  an  effec¬ 
tively  functioning  international  security  organiza¬ 
tion.  For  not  one  of  the  great  powers  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  refrain  from  unilateral  intervention  in 
the  liberated  countries  in  which  it  has  particular 
interests  as  long  as  there  is  no  practicable  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  post-war  system  based  on  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  significant 
that  the  Crimea  Conference  not  only  announced 
the  Big  Three’s  plan  for  a  concerted  policy  toward 
liberated  Europe,  but  set  the  date  for  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  draft 
for  a  world  security  organization.  If  the  Big  Three 
succeed  in  establishing  such  an  organization, 
spheres  of  influence  in  Europe  may  in  time  give 
way  to  tripartite  solutions  based  on  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  liberated  nations  rather  than  those  of 
individual  great  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  failure 
of  the  major  Allies  to  agree  on  post-war  security 
plans  will  Balkanize  the  continent,  making  it  the 
scene  of  serious  clashes  among  the  Big  Three. 

POST-LIBERATION  CONDITIONS 

Despite  the  undeniable  importance  of  the  great 


powers’  policies  in  determining  the  future  of  the 
liberated  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  regard  the  continent  as  an  inert  mass 
that  wants  to  be  shaped  by  the  more  powerful 
Allies.  It  is,  in  fact,  already  clear  that  the  political 
forces  welling  up  within  the  various  countries  in 
the  wake  of  liberation,  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
Russia,  Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  have 
great  influence  on  the  course  of  European  affairs. 
If,  therefore,  the  Big  Three  should  attempt  to 
reach  compromises  among  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  proposals  that  ignore  the  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  the  various  liberated  peoples,  they  will  have  to 
rely  on  force  to  implement  their  plans.  Yet  public 
opinion,  at  least  in  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
would  not  tolerate  the  use  of  force  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  and,  consequently,  agreements  of  this  char¬ 
acter — and  the  grand  alliance  itself — would  ulti¬ 
mately  collapse. 

ECLIPSE  OF  GOVERNMENTS-IN-EXILE 

One  indication  of  the  political  ferment  within 
the  liberated  nations  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
governments-in-exile  have  been  replaced  by  new 
regimes  led,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  who  experi¬ 
enced  enemy  occupation.  While  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  had  their  wartime  capitals  in  Lon¬ 
don — with  the  exception  of  the  Polish  regime  of 
Premier  Tomasz  Arciszewski — have  been  able  to 
go  back  to  their  homelands,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  so,  none  of  them  has  long  survived.  This 
transition  from  old  to  new  political  leadership  has 
not,  however,  been  effected  without  serious  crises. 
In  some  cases,  delays  in  reorganizing  the  returned 
governments  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  mili¬ 
tary  conditions  and  the  difficulties  of  reestablish¬ 
ing  communications  interfered  with  plans  for 
getting  local  administrative  machines  into  work¬ 
ing  order  immediately  following  liberation.  An¬ 
other  more  important  factor  has  been  the  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  exiled  regimes  to 
admit  that  the  links  maintained  with  the  past 
should  be,  at  most,  merely  formal  in  character. 
Thus  the  Greek  and  Yugoslav  governments-in- 
exile  continued  to  insist  on  the  return  of  their 
monarchs,  until  the  EAM  uprising  in  Greece  last 
December  and  the  adamant  attitude  of  Tito’s  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Yugoslavia  obliged  these  regimes  to 
agree  that  plebiscites  on  the  question  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  should  be  held  prior  to  the  monarch’s  re¬ 
turn.  Similarly,  in  Belgium  last  winter,  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  returning  government-in-exile  of 
Premier  Pierlot  to  include  Communists  in  the  post¬ 
liberation  cabinet  and  to  carry  out  promised  struc¬ 
tural  reforms  helped  to  precipitate  the  series  of 
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I  strikes  that  occurred  among  coal  miners  and  trans- 
•  portation  workers.^® 

I  In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  en¬ 
countered  in  making  the  transition  from  the  gov- 
crnments-in-exile  to  new  regimes  capable  of  secur¬ 
ing  wider  popular  support,  the  question  may  be 
asked:  how  useful  were  the  exiled  regimes  to  their 
own  countries  and  to  the  Allied  war  effort?  On 

I  the  credit  side,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they 
served  important  purposes  by  symbolizing  their 
countries’  refusal  to  accept  defeat  and  by  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  Allied  cause  trained  men,  ships  and 
certain  colonial  resources.  In  the  end-of-war  atmos- 
I  phere  these  contributions  are  apt  to  be  overlooked 
•  or  minimized,  but  they  were  far  from  negligible 

iin  1940-41,  when  Britain  desperately  needed  all 
available  aid.^* 

On  the  debit  side  is  the  fact  that  the  groups 
which  weathered  the  storm  in  London  inevitably 
became  separated  by  widely  different  experiences 
from  their  compatriots  who  underwent  enemy  oc- 

Icupation.  Moreover,  those  who  went  into  exile 
were  often  persons  with  more  influence  and  means 
than  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
For  example,  the  Dutch  emigration  to  London  con¬ 
sisted  of  approximately  2,000  men  and  women,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  directors  and  employees 
of  the  great  Dutch  business  concerns — Shell  and 
Unilevers.  The  Dutch  government  naturally  re¬ 
lied  heavily  on  these  exiles  to  direct  ministries  and 
to  serve  in  the  temporary  military  government  set 
up  following  the  country’s  liberation.^^  Yet  despite 
[  the  fact  that  Holland  itself  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
business  community,  such  a  group  could  not  be 
fully  representative  of  Dutch  opinion. 

POLITICAL  POWER  OF  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENTS 

Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  exiled  leaders,  however,  has  been  the 
political  power  of  the  organized  resistance  forces, 
as  demonstrated  at  the  moment  of  their  countries’ 
liberation.  Having  formed  countergovernments  in 
opposition  to  the  enemy  or  puppet  regimes,  the 
resistance  movements  automatically  emerged  as 
centers  of  local — if  not  national — authority  when 
the  Nazis  were  driven  out.  Instead  of  finding  a 
political  vacuum  in  their  liberated  countries,  most 
of  the  returning  governments-in-exile  discovered 
partisan  organizations  already  in  control. 

Only  in  Yugoslavia,  however,  has  the  resistance 

20.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  29,  1945. 

21.  For  a  compendium  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  gov- 
ernments-in-exile,  sec  The  Who’s  Who  of  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments,  1944,  edited  by  Joel  Gang  (London,  Allied  Publica¬ 
tions). 

22.  Economist,  August  19,  1944,  p.  243. 


movement  become,  in  effect,  the  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  liberated  nation.  The  Partisans, 
who  originally  constituted  a  protest  movement 
against  the  pre-war  Yugoslav  dictatorship  as  well 
as  against  the  foreign  conquerors,  had  avowedly 
revolutionary  goals  and  proceeded  to  achieve  them 
in  the  areas  they  managed  to  seize  from  the  Axis. 
By  the  time  most  of  the  country  was  cleared  of  the 
Nazis,  the  Partisans  had  already  set  up  an  entirely 
new  set  of  political  institutions — including  courts, 
local  and  regional  assemblies,  and  municipal  au¬ 
thorities — except  in  those  areas  that  remained  un¬ 
der  General  Mikhailovitch’s  rival  control.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  when  Premier  Subasitch  of  the  government- 
in-exile  joined  Tito  in  forming  a  “government  of 
national  unity,”  the  regularly  recognized  regime 
merely  conferred  its  legality  on  the  de  facto  ad¬ 
ministration  the  Partisans  had  created  within  Yu¬ 
goslavia  during  the  war.^^ 

Elsewhere  the  resistance  movements  have  had 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  exerting  influence  on 
the  new  governments  in  their  recently  liberated 
countries.  But  nowhere  has  a  resistance  organiza¬ 
tion  lost  as  much  ground  as  in  Greece,  where  the 
EAM — which  controlled  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  country  at  the  moment  of  German  with¬ 
drawal  last  October — has  no  representatives  in  the 
present  government  of  Premier  Voulgaris.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  EAM  would  have  used  its  strong  position 
on  the  morrow  of  liberation  to  create  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill  charged  in  de¬ 
fending  Britain’s  military  aid  to  the  returning 
government-in-exile,  or  to  form  a  broad  democratic 
regime,  as  its  supporters  declared,  remains  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture.^'*'^'  So  far  as  the  position  of  the 
EAM  in  Greek  political  life  is  concerned,  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  a  former  resistance  movement 
of  large  proportions  remains  outside  the  govern¬ 
ment,  thus  threatening  the  stability  of  the  post¬ 
liberation  regime. 

The  French,  Belgian  and  Dutch  resistance  move¬ 
ments  occupy  a  position  that  may  be  defined  as 
half-way  between  that  of  the  victorious  Partisans  in 
Y ugoslavia  and  the  defeated  EAM  in  Greece.  For  in 
these  Western  European  nations  the  local  autono¬ 
mous  resistance  authorities  that  were  in  evidence 
at  the  moment  of  liberation  have  been  superseded 
by  regular  state  machinery.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  leaders  of  the  former  underground  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  given  important  official  po- 

23.  For  a  study  of  the  de  facto  regime  Marshal  Tito  set  up  in 
liberated  areas  of  Yugoslavia  during  the  war,  see  W.  N.  Hadsel, 
“The  Struggle  for  Yugoslavia,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  i, 
1944,  p.  324. 

24-25.  The  situation  in  Greece  will  be  the  subject  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 
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sitions.  In  Belgium  eight  members  of  the  resistance 
groups  are  included  in  the  present  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  which  Premier  Achille  van  Acker,  an 
active  leader  in  the  underground  movement, 
formed  on  February  ii.  And  in  France,  eleven  of 
the  twenty-one  Ministers  in  de  Gaulle’s  cabinet 
are  outstanding  leaders  of  the  former  resistance  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Dutch  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  revised  on  April  6  to  include  two 
resistance  leaders,  continues  to  be  a  conservative 
coalition.  Premier  Pieter  S.  Gerbrandy  and  his 
cabinet  have  promised,  however,  to  submit  their 
resignations  to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  once  a  return 
to  the  Hague  is  possible,  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  spokesmen  for  those  who  endured  the 
German  occupation. 

As  a  result  of  these  ties  between  resistance  groups 
and  provisional  governments,  the  question  of  dis¬ 
arming  former  partisans  has  ceased  to  be  the  grave 
issue  it  seemed  last  autumn,  when  bloody  riots 
broke  out  in  Brussels  between  resistance  groups 
and  the  state  police,^^  and  similar  troubles  appeared 
likely  in  France.  Following  the  appointment  of 
Premier  van  Acker,  a  leading  figure  in  the  former 
underground,  the  Belgian  resistance  movement  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  it  did  not  need  to  retain  its 
arms  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  government  to  heed 
its  demands,  and  the  semi-autonomous  organiza¬ 
tions  have  gradually  lost  their  identity.  Meanwhile, 
the  coalition  government  in  Brussels  has  provided 
a  conciliatory  atmosphere  by  tacitly  agreeing  not 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Pierlot  regime  to 
disarm  the  resistance  by  force.  Similarly,  in  France, 
General  de  Gaulle  has  not  attempted  to  enforce 
the  official  order  of  September  23,  1944,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  disbanding  and  disarming  the  resistance 
forces.^^  Instead,  his  government  has  taken  the 
view  that  a  better  political  and  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  for  solving  the  problem  will  present  itself 
when  the  regular  army  has  enough  equipment  and 
uniforms  to  absorb  a  large  number  of  the  former 
irregular  forces,  and  when  industrial  life  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  reestablished  to  provide  employment  for 
the  remainder.  The  fact  that  clashes  between  re¬ 
sistance  organizations  and  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  in  Paris  have  thus  far  been  avoided  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  relations  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  former  underground  movements 
have  been  satisfactorily  defined.  How  successful 
de  Gaulle  will  be  in  securing  cooperation  between 
the  active  resistance  elements  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  after  wartime  unity  is  ended  remains 

26.  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  26,  1945. 

27.  Journal  Officiel  de  la  Republic  Franfoise,  September  23, 
1944. 


to  be  seen.  In  the  months  immediately  preceding 
V-E  Day  a  point  was  reached  when  uneasiness  on 
this  score  was  openly  admitted  in  France. 

^END  TOWARD  STATE  SOCIALISM 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  role  played  by  the 
resistance  movements  in  the  new  regimes  of  lib¬ 
erated  Europe,  most  of  the  governments  now  in 
power  on  the  continent  are  tending  to  adopt  some 
form  of  state  socialism.  In  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  physical  reconstruction  as  well  as 
unemployment  and  low  wages — the  twin  economic 
ills  of  industrialized  countries — or  to  solve  land 
problems  in  those  areas  where  agrarian  questions 
have  long  been  uppermost,  nearly  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  are  turning  to  collectivist  measures. 

To  some  extent  the  movement  in  the  direction  of 
greater  state  planning  is  the  immediate  outgrowth 
of  the  physical  want,  inflation  and  unemployment 
that  prevail  in  most  of  Europe,  predisposing  the 
liberated  peoples  to  extreme  measures  and  causing 
the  very  phrase  “liberated  areas”  to  seem  some¬ 
thing  of  a  misnomer.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  great  mass  of  peaceful  and  non-political 
citizens  w'ho  shunned  the  hazards  of  active  re¬ 
sistance  have  found  the  conditions  of  daily  life, 
and  particularly  the  food  situation,  worse,  rather 
than  better,  following  liberation.  Under  German 
rule,  miners  and  other  manual  workers  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  additional  rations,  and  some  basic  neces¬ 
sities  were  sent  into  the  occupied  countries  with 
fair  regularity.  In  following  this  economic  policy, 
the  Nazis  were  not  motivated  by  humanitarian 
considerations  but  by  the  desire  to  make  both  the 
occupied  and  satellite  countries  contribute  to  the 
German  war  effort.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  send  civilian 
supplies  to  the  liberated  peoples  by  a  supply  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  been  in  large  part  directly  traceable 
to  the  unexpected  continuance  of  Nazi  resistance 
for  nearly  a  year  after  D-Day.^®  Forced  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  supplying  their  armies,  the  Allies  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  liberated  countries  the  all- 
out  economic  aid  that  might  have  checked,  even  if 
it  could  not  have  prevented,  the  devastating  in¬ 
flation  and  near-famine  conditions  that  have  grown 
steadily  worse  in  the  wake  of  the  enemy’s  de- 

28.  This  does  not  mean  that  considerable  quantities  of  civilian 
supplies  have  not  been  brought  into  the  various  European 
countries  by  the  American,  British  and  Russian  military  au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  plans  to  send  at  least  480,000  tons  of  relief  goods 
to  Europe  by  the  end  of  June.  But,  judged  by  human  require¬ 
ments,  these  amounts  have  been  inadequate,  and  on  March  12 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  General  of  UNRRA,  took  official 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  relief  shipments  had  fallen  short  of 
Unitetl  Nations’  obligations,  “expressed  and  implied.”  New 
Yorl^  Herald  Tribune,  March  13,  1945. 
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Ifeat.^^  It  was  not  only  the  length  of  the  war 
against  Germany  that  has  hindered  Allied  relief 
‘1  measures,  however.  Military  developments  in  the 
Far  East,  and  particularly  the  opening  of  the 
Philippines  campaign  in  October  1944,  have  also 
made  such  large  demands  on  shipping  that  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  transport  to  the 
liberated  European  countries  the  large  amounts  of 
I  food,  clothing  and  raw  materials  originally  sched¬ 
uled.  In  addition,  bomb-wrecked  harbors  and  in¬ 
land  transportation  systems  have  interfered  with 
the  Allies’  efforts  to  deliver  the  civilian  supplies 
needed  to  ease  the  transition  from  enemy  control 
to  restored  independence. 

■  The  widespread  European  movement  toward 
}  state  socialism,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  response  to  critical  post-liberation  condi¬ 
tions.  The  trend  marks,  in  fact,  the  continuation 
of  a  series  of  pre-war  and  wartime  developments. 
Long  before  1939  laissez  jaire  had  ceased  to  be  the 
rule  in  most  continental  countries,  and  steps  to¬ 
ward  greater  national  control  over  raw  materials, 
finance,  transportation  and  major  industries  had 
already  been  taken  throughout  Europe — in  some 
cases  under  democratically  elected  governments, 
in  others  under  fascist  dictatorships.  During  the 
war  the  Nazis  accelerated  this  trend  toward  state 
control  in  all  the  countries  they  conquered  or  con¬ 
trolled  as  satellites.  Guided  by  their  twofold  pur- 
pse  of  increasing  war  production  and  insuring 
the  entire  continent’s  dependence  on  the  Reich,  the 
Germans  deliberately  crowded  out  small  producers 
in  the  occupied  countries,  brought  pressure  on 
large  industrialists  to  collaborate,  and  acquired 
ownership  of  huge  supplies  of  raw  materials,  key 
industries  and  banks  through  purchases  of  locally 
owned  stocks  and  shares.^® 

As  a  result  of  these  economic  measures,  much  of 
the  most  valuable  property  in  Europe  was  taken 
over  by  the  enemy  occupying  authorities  between 
1939  and  1945  and,  following  the  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
man  military  power,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
liberated  governments  rather  than  private  owners. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  may  not  be  possible, 
by  restoring  property  to  pre-war  owners,  to  reverse 
at  least  part  of  the  vast  economic  centralization 
that  the  Nazis  bequeathed  to  Europe.  That  some 
efforts  along  this  line  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  declaration  issued  by  the 
exiled  authorities  of  the  Nazi-occupied  nations 

29.  TThe  British  press  seems  to  have  been  more  aware  of  these 
facts  than  most  American  observers.  See,  for  example.  Economist, 
December  2,  1944,  p.  723. 

30.  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  subject,  see  Frank  Munk, 
The  Legacy  of  Nazism:  The  Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
0}  Totalitarianism  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1943). 


on  January  5,  1943,  reserving  their  right  to  pro¬ 
nounce  invalid  any  forced  transfers  of  property, 
or  rights  and  interests  of  any  description,  that 
took  place  under  Axis  control  in  their  countries.^^ 
In  implementing  this  policy,  however,  long  and 
involved  judicial  processes  will  be  needed  because 
of  the  millions  of  cases  involved  and  the  great 
variety  of  devices  used  by  the  Axis  in  acquiring 
property  in  the  occupied  nations.^^  Moreover,  the 
success  of  efforts  to  reestablish  individual  owner¬ 
ship  may  also  he  impeded  by  the  war’s  wholesale 
destruction,  which  may  make  it  necessary  for  each 
liberated  nation  to  pool  most  of  its  available  re¬ 
sources  as  a  prerequisite  to  economic  reconstruc- 
titm. 

“^ut  the  marked  trend  toward  greater  state  /n- 
tervention  in  the  economic  life  of  the  liberited 
nations  is  by  no  means  due  merely  to  the  practical 
difficulties  of  restoring  private  property  taken  over 
by  the  Nazis  and  the  need  to  pool  national  re¬ 
sources  for  reconstruction.  To  a  large  extent  the 
demand  for  collectivist  measures  springs  from  a 
number  of  political  considerations  on  the  part  of 
the  new  authorities  in  the  liberated  countries. 
Realizing  that  large-scale  economic  planning  en¬ 
joys  widespread  popularity,  particularly  among  the 
former  resistance  groups,  no  government  now  in 
power  would  find  it  politically  expedient  to  op¬ 
pose  such  measures.^^  Moreover,  the  trend  toward 
state  control  reflects  widespread  enthusiasm  for 
the  Soviet  example.  Many  Europeans,  impressed 
by  Russia’s  military  power,  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Soviet  system  offers  an  effective 
means  of  rebuilding  their  national  economies,  now 
in  a  state  of  ruin,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.^'‘  Above  all,  post-liberation  regimes  are  well 
aware  of  the  opportunity  that  a  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  state  socialism  offers  them  to  eliminate  the 
economic  power  of  potentially  rival  groups.  In  the 
long  run,  nationalization  would  undoubtedly  be  a 

31.  “Declaration  Regarding  Forced  Transfers  of  Property  in 
F.nemy-Controlled  Territory,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin, 
January  9,  1943,  pp.  21-22. 

32.  For  an  analysis  of  the  main  problems  involved  in  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  property  in  the  liberated  countries,  and  proposals  for 
redress,  see  R.  Lemkin,  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe  (New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1944,  published  for  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Washington),  pp. 
41-49. 

33.  The  objectives  of  the  resistance  movements,  as  stated  in 
the  post-war  programs  they  outlined  during  the  years  of  enemy 
occupation,  invariably  included  extension  of  state  control  over 
the  main  sources  of  their  nations’  wealth.  For  examples  of  these 
programs,  see  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “Post-War  Programs  of  Europe’s 
Undergrounds,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  15,  1943. 

34.  Thus  Robert  Lacoste,  Minister  of  Industrial  Production  in 
General  de  Gaulle’s  government  and  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
party,  declared  on  February  10,  1945  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
managed  economy  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
needed  for  the  speedy  rebuilding  of  the  French  economy. 
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far  more  effective  weapon  against  the  pre-war  own¬ 
ing  classes  than  a  “purge”  of  individual  Nazi  col¬ 
laborators. 

EASTERN  EUROPE  SWINGS  LEFT 

Although  a  swing  toward  the  Left  is  observed  in 
most  parts  of  the  liberated  continent,  it  is  only  in 
the  Eastern  European  nations  that  sweeping 
changes  are  being  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
peasants  and  workers.  These  measures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  connection  with  land  reform,  are 
in  part  a  reflection  of  Russian  influence,  for  even 
if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  actually  sponsor  re¬ 
gimes  with  radical  social  programs,  the  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Red  Army  strengthens  local  Left-wing 
and  Communist-led  coalitions.  It  is  clear,  more¬ 
over,  that  governments  wishing  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  powerful  neighbor  have  taken 
steps  to  bring  some  of  their  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions  into  conformity  with  those  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Thus  the  Czechoslovak  government  provided, 
prior  to  the  return  of  President  Benes  to  Kosice  on 
April  3,  that  the  key  resources  of  the  country,  al¬ 
most  all  of  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  during  the  war,  might  be  nationalized  if  the 
National  Assembly  so  decided.^’  But  after  recog¬ 
nizing  Russia’s  influence  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
fact  remains  that  local  conditions  explain  the 
changes  now  being  carried  out  in  a  region  where 
—with  few  exceptions — standards  of  living  were 
low  and  semi-fascist  dictatorships  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-war  period.  It  is,  moreover,  these  local 
conditions  that  lead  the  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  identify  democracy  with  social  reforms 
rather  than  with  personal  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  existence  of  two  or  more  recognized  political 
parties,  which  is  the  pattern  of  democracy  familiar 
to  the  Western  world.^^ 

Among  the  most  drastic  reform  measures  now 
being  carried  out  in  Eastern  Europe  are  the 
agrarian  laws  recently  adopted  in  Hungary,  where 
the  concentration  of  land  ownership  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  European  country  in  the  pre-war 
period.  Early  this  year  the  Hungarian  national 
provisional  government  began  preparations  for 
land  reforms  that  are  expected  to  affect  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  estates,  totaling  about  9,000,000  acres 
— or  nearly  one-third  of  the  country.  According  to 

35.  For  an  account  of  the  decrees,  issued  in  London  in  De¬ 
cember  1944,  see  “News  Flashes  from  Czechoslovakia  Under 
Nazi  Domination”  (Chicago,  Czechoslovak  National  Council 
of  America),  December  25,  1944. 

36.  It  is  significant  that  a  number  of  pre-war  Peasant  party 
leaders,  who  had  Western  concepts  of  democracy,  are  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  present  “one-party  democracies”  in  their  countries. 
Among  these  leaders  are  former  Premier  Mikolajezyk  of  Poland, 
Machek  in  Croatia,  and  Maniu  in  Rumania. 


these  proposals,  which  are  scheduled  to  be  carried 
out  before  October,  all  private  estates  of  over  1,000 
acres  will  be  confiscated  without  compensation,  and 
church  properties  will  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  100  acres.^^  The  political  and  social  changes 
precipitated  by  this  scheme  will  be  at  least  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  economic  results,  since  the  meas¬ 
ure  will  destroy  the  wealth  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  —  groups  which  played  a  predominant  role 
in  pre-war  Hungarian  governments — and  will  dis¬ 
tribute  their  property  among  an  estimated  3,000,000 
agricultural  laborers.  But  revolutionary  though  this 
plan  is,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  division  of  the  large  estates  among  the  small 
peasants,  not — as  in  Russia — collectivization  of  the 
land. 

Since  Rumania,  unlike  Hungary,  carried  through 
extensive  land  reform  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  the  agrarian  law  enacted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Premier  Groza  on  March  22  will  have 
less  sweeping  consequences.  Yet  the  plan  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  property  of  “war  criminals,”  German 
subjects  or  Rumanian  V olkjdeutch ,  as  well  as  all 
estates  more  than  125  acres  in  size,  will  involve  a 
considerable  redistribution  of  land,^**  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  the  government  among  the 
peasants  and  eliminating  landed  groups  that  might 
have  opposed  the  present  regime  in  Bucharest. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  reform  program,  however,  is  that  it  points 
to  a  type  of  broad  agricultural  system  all  East¬ 
ern  European  nations  may  adopt.  Recognizing  that 
agricultural  prosperity  cannot  be  secured  merely  by 
distributing  a  relatively  small  number  of  large 
estates  among  thousands  of  poor  peasants,  the 
Rumanian  authorities  have  accompanied  their  land 
reform  law  with  the  provision  that  all  tractors  and 
other  agricultural  machinery  on  confiscated  prop¬ 
erties  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  state.*^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan,  the  government  will  create  district 
centers  that  will  lease  the  machines  to  peasants, 
thus  combining  some  of  the  cooperative  features 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  agricultural  system  with 
maintenance  of  private  property. 

In  Poland  the  social  and  economic  transforma¬ 
tion  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Moscow-supported  Warsaw  regime  is  at  least  as 
complete  as  that  being  effected  in  the  two  former 
Axis  satellites.  On  the  very  first  day  of  its  existence 
as  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  in  July 
1944,  the  present  provisional  government  began  to 
confiscate  and  parcel  out  estates  larger  than  124 

37.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  8,  1945. 

38.  New  Yorl(  Times,  March  25,  1945. 

39.  Ibid.,  March  25,  1945. 
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*  acres,  and  to  distribute  them  to  peasants  having 
less  than  12V2  acres — generally  agreed  to  be  the 

I  minimum  size  capable  of  supporting  a  family.  In 
addition,  following  the  removal  of  the  -Germans, 
poor  peasants  were  promised  lands  in  East  Prussia 
and  the  territories  west  of  the  Oder  that  the  War¬ 
saw  authorities  claimed  for  Poland.  The  sweeping 
nature  of  these  proposed  land  reforms  is  indicated 
j  by  the  estimate  that  they  will  affect  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  peasantry  since,  according  to  the 
1931  census,  there  were  over  1,900,000  holdings 
smaller  than  12V2  acres. 

What  the  popular  response  of  the  Polish  peas¬ 
antry  to  the  Warsaw  regime’s  land  reform  has  been 
I  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  news  from  that 
country  is  heavily  censored  by  the  Red  Army. 
Since  the  government  in  London  has  formally 
committed  itself  to  an  agricultural  program  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  the  Warsaw  Poles  have  begun, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  peasants’  hunger  for 
land  is  making  itself  felt  throughout  liberated 
Poland.  But  while  the  exiled  government  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  implement  its  policy,  the  War¬ 
saw  authorities  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
plan  without  delay  in  the  wake  of  the  Red  Army. 
Polish  peasants  might  have  preferred  to  make  their 
acquisitions  more  secure  through  a  legally  irre¬ 
proachable  government,  but  the  obvious  difference 
between  a  promise  of  reform  and  one  that  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  in  liberated  areas  must  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance — particularly  since  large  num¬ 
bers  of  peasants  were  disappointed  with  the  land 
reforms  carried  out  during  the  inter-war  years.'*® 
While  drastic  social  and  economic  changes  are 
under  way  in  Poland  and  the  former  Axis  satel¬ 
lites,  a  kind  of  peasants’  socialism  has  already  been 
established  in  Yugoslavia.  For  the  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  created  not  only  new  political 
machinery  in  areas  the  Partisans  won  by  guerrilla 
warfare,  but  established  economic  institutions  as 
well.  Although  repeatedly  guaranteeing  the  “in¬ 
violability  of  private  property,’’^*  in  deference 
to  the  peasant’s  traditional  insistence  on  owning 

40.  This  does  not  mean  that  an  agrarian  reform  was  not  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  Poland  between  the  two  World  Wars.  But  the 
2,500,000  hectares  thus  redistributed  in  the  course  of  nearly 
two  decades  were  not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  area 
poor  peasants  in  the  whole  of  Poland  would  receive  under  the 
Warsaw  Poles’  redistribution  scheme.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
land  divided  was  disposed  of  by  private  sale  rather  than  by 
state  expropriation,  with  the  result  that  comparatively  well- 
to-do  peasants,  rather  than  needy  families,  benefited  most.  Sec 
Economist,  July  29,  1944,  p.  137:  for  discussions  of  the  Lublin 
measures,  sec  ihid.,  August  5,  1944,  pp.  177-78.  On  pre-war 
reform,  sec  R.  L.  Buell,  Poland,  Key  to  Europe  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1939),  p.  209. 

41.  Such  a  statement  was  most  recently  made  in  a  broadcast 
from  Marshal  Tito  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  on  March  9, 
1945-  Yor/^  Times,  March  ii,  1945, 


his  own  land,  Tito’s  regime  has  organized  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  state-controlled  banks,  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tives  and  transportation  that  typifies  the  state  so¬ 
cialism  now  prevailing  throughout  most  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

WESTERN  EUROPE 
POSTPONES  CHANGES 

In  Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trend 
toward  nationalization  and  increased  government 
regulation  that  was  well  established  before  the  war 
has  been  held  in  check  by  the  post-liberation  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  authorities  in  Paris  and  Brussels 
have,  to  be  sure,  drafted  workers  for  war  industries 
and  reconstruction  projects,  provided  for  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  property  of  all  those  who  failed 
to  support  the  war  effort,  and  imposed  strict  regu¬ 
lations  on  the  entire  civilian  economy.  But  all  these 
steps  have  been  taken  as  emergency  measures,  and 
the  governments  have  refused  to  accept  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  resistance  movements  that  national 
controls  be  so  thoroughly  extended  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  post-liberation  period  that  no  subsequent  Par¬ 
liament  could  undo  them. 

In  France,  the  insistence  of  the  government  that 
questions  of  social  and  economic  reform  be  post¬ 
poned  has  caused  considerable  surprise  because  of 
de  Gaulle’s  statements,  prior  to  and  at  the  moment 
of  liberation,  in  behalf  of  revolutionary  economic 
changes.  The  post-war  French  regime,  he  declared 
in  Paris  on  September  3,  1944,  would  be  one  in 
which  the  “great  sources  of  common  wealth  will 
be  exploited  and  directed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few,  but  for  the  advantage  of  all  .  .  .  France  will 
see  to  it  that  all  of  its  sons  and  daughters  will  be 
able  to  raise  their  children  in  security.’’"*^  In  the 
period  since  the  liberation  of  France,  however,  his 
government  has  restricted  itself  to  taking  over 
some  coal  mines  in  the  northern  departments  and 
the  Renault  automobile  plant  near  Paris.  And  since 
the  Renault  works  were  the  property  of  an  alleged 
collaborator,  they  were,  strictly  speaking,  confis¬ 
cated  as  the  property  of  a  traitor  rather  than  “na¬ 
tionalized.’’  Beyond  this,  de  Gaulle  has  merely 
reiterated  his  acceptance  of  a  general  guidance 
by  the  state  of  France’s  economic  evolution,  but  he 
has  not  specified  what  additional  industries,  if  any, 
should  or  would  be  nationalized. 

The  caution  that  has  marked  the  approach  of 
the  Belgian  and  French  governments  to  the  entire 
subject  of  permanent  economic  and  social  change 
springs  not  only  from  the  desire  to  concentrate  on 
the  war  effort  and  immediate  reconstruction  tasks, 
but  from  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 

42.  Document  Serie,  II,  No.  1380  S,  September  3,  1944. 
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visional  regimes  that  they  have  no  popular  author¬ 
ization  to  remake  their  nations’  institutions.  As  a 
result,  national  elections  will  probably  be  held  be¬ 
fore  important  reforms  are  undertaken.  But  since 
no  date  for  these  elections  can  be  set  in  either  Bel¬ 
gium  or  France  until  prisoners-of-war  and  laborers 
in  Germany  have  returned,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  mandates  for  reform  will  be  secured  soon.  In 
France,  de  Gaulle’s  refusal  to  make  rapid  moves 
toward  the  Left  also  appears  to  be  due  to  his  con¬ 
viction  that  such  actions  might  interfere  with  the 
nation’s  efforts  to  regain  military  power  and  main¬ 
tain  the  French  empire  intact.  Since  unity  at  home 
is  obviously  the  first  requirement  for  gaining  rec¬ 
ognition  abroad  as  the  Big  Fifth  in  the  post-war 
*  period,  de  Gaulle’s  government  has  apparently  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  any  measures  that  might  sharpen 
the  differences  between  Right  and  Left  at  this 
time.^^ 

Meanwhile,  in  both  Belgium  and  France,  the 
former  resistance  movements  are  pressing  for  more 
immediate  action  in  the  direction  of  greater  na¬ 
tionalization.  In  Belgium,  Premier  van  Acker  him¬ 
self  has  frankly  admitted  that  he  considers  his 
coalition  government  a  mere  stopgap,  and  that  he 
is  eager  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for 
expansion  of  Belgium’s  social  security  legislation 
which  he  presented  to  Parliament  last  December.^'* 
In  France,  pressure  for  immediate  reforms  has 
been  mounting  within  the  ranks  of  the  Leftist 
groups  that  were  formerly  de  Gaulle’s  strongest 
supporters.  For  a  time,  however,  and  particularly 
at  the  moment  of  the  Franco-Russian  security  pact, 
on  December  10,  1944,  it  seemed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  success  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  might 
quiet  critics  of  its  domestic  policy.  But  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  the  Consultative  Assembly  and 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties  all  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  such  immediate  changes  as  the 
nationalization  of  important  banks,  principal 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  power  for  key  indus¬ 
tries,  transportation  and  insurance  companies.**’  It 

43.  Sec  speech  by  Pierre  Henri  Teitgen,  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  February  i,  1945.  Document  Serie,  II,  No.  2003  E,  Febru¬ 
ary  7.  1945- 

44.  Liberation  (Brussels),  December  27,  1944. 
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will  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  popular  If 
support  this  radical  program  commands  until  ' 
national  elections  are  held.  But  it  may  be  significant 
that  the  Left  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  local 
elections  held  at  the  end  of  April  and  thus  strength¬ 
ened  its  demand  that  the  provisional  government 
act  at  once  in  bringing  about  a  social  revolution  in  ! 
France. 

As  a  result  of  the  political  and  social  transforma-  j  i 
tions  now  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  liberated  I 
Europe,  it  seems  that  the  remnants  of  feudalism  i 
in  Eastern  Europe  will  be  swept  away  without  un-  1  ‘ 
due  factional  strife  and  that  social  and  economic  I  , 
adjustments  can  be  made  in  Western  Europe  along 
lines  of  compromise.  Yet  the  danger  of  political 
explosions  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  * 
present  nearly  universal  conditions  of  misery  and  * 

ruin  prev^  If  to  these  conditions  there  is  added  1 

bitter  rivah7  among  the  Big  Three  for  strategic  po-  I 

sitions  on  the  continent,  Europe  and  the  world  will 
face  a  new  disaster.  For  in  the  new  international  f  j 
balance  of  power  emerging  from  World  War  II,  I  j 

Europe  occupies  a  special  role.  With  the  most  pow-  I  . 

erful  nations  of  the  world  located  outside  Europe  I  j 
or  on  its  periphery,  the  continent  has  ceased  to  be  j  | 
the  arbiter  of  world  affairs.  It  has  become,  instead, 
an  arena  within  which  the  great  non-European  I 
powers  must  adjust  their  relations  with  each  other 
if  they  are  to  remain  at  peace.  It  is,  therefore,  of  j 

the  utmost  importance  that  the  United  States,  ; 

Russia  and  Britain  follow  up  their  military  victory  | 
over  Germany  with  a  broad  European  settlement  |  j 
that  is  the  product  of  agreement  among  the  Big  I 

Three,  in  consultation  with  the  liberated  nations,  I  • 

rather  than  the  result  of  piecemeal  and  unilateral  |  j 

actions  on  the  part  of  the  various  powers.  Only  I  j 

such  an  agreement  will  make  it  possible  for  the  |  , 

European  peoples  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
freedom  in  reconstructing  their  political  and  eco-  ^ 

nomic  life.  Above  all,  it  is  only  by  halting  the  pres-  j 

ent  trend  toward  the  creation  of  two  Europes— a  ^ 

Russian  sphere  and  Western  Europe,  with  occupied  ;  j 
Germany  between  them — that  the  gap  between  the  ^ 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Western  powers  can  be  bridged,  j  ^ 

45.  For  joint  manifesto  of  Communists  and  Socialists  calling  1 
for  wholesale  nationalization,  see  Document  Serie,  III,  No.  | 
256  E,  March  9,  1945.  I  t 
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Role  of  European  Countries  at  San  Francisco 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 

The  countries  of  Europe,  scene  of  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  in  World  War  II,  played  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  part  in  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
held  to  devise  a  security  system  for  maintaining  the 
peace.  The  list  of  absent  European  nations  was,  in 
fact,  longer  than  the  roll  call  of  those  present.  The 
live  neutrals — Sweden,  Switzerland,  Eire,  Spain 
and  Portugal — as  well  as  the  enemy  and  former 
Axis  satellite  states  —  Germany,  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Finland — were  not  repre¬ 
sented.  Denmark,  which  alone  among  the  Axis- 
occupied  countries  had  neither  collaborated  with 
the  enemy  nor  established  a  government  abroad, 
was  also  excluded  from  the  discussions.  Norway, 
however,  proposed  Denmark’s  inclusion  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  following  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the:  country  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
Danish  cabinet.  The  most  conspicuous  absentee  was 
Poland,  the  country  whose  invasion  by  the  Nazis 
in  1939  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Anglo- 
French  declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Poland  influenced  the  Conference  more  than 
any  other  single  European  nation,  for  the  continued 
disagreement  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
powers  on  the  Polish  issue  served  as  a  constant  and 
sharp  reminder  that  many  important  questions 
among  the  Big  Three  remained  unsettled,  with  po¬ 
tential  danger  for  the  new  international  structure 
being  planned  at  San  Francisco. 

Symbolic  of  the  continent’s  relative  decline  in 
international  affairs  was  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  met  in  a  New  World  city,  instead  of 
Paris,  where  the  victorious  statesmen  of  World 
War  I  discussed  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 
Those  European  delegates  who  took  part  in  the 
formulation  of  the  United  Nations  charter  were 
further  handicapped  by  their  position  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  governments  regarded  as  provisional.  The 
French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Czechoslovak, 
Yugoslav  and  Greek  spokesmen  were  able  to  claim 
authority  only  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  tenuous 
constitutional  links  with  prewar  r%imes  or  a  record 
of  anti-Nazi  resistance.  Lacking  demonstrated  pop¬ 
ular  support  and  faced  at  the  same  time  with 
enormous  tasks  of  physical  reconstruction  demand¬ 
ing  virtually  the  entire  attention  of  the  liberated 
countries,  the  European  delegates  at  San  Francisco 
had  no  explicit  assurance  that  they  spoke  with  the 
full  approval  of  their  people  at  home. 

Basically,  however,  the  subordinate  role  of  the 
continental  delegates  at  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  was  not  a  reflection  of  merely  temporary 


post-war  maladjustments.  Instead,  it  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  continental  na¬ 
tions  is  any  longer  able,  under  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare,  to  assure  its  own  self-defense.  Since 
only  two  or  three  great  powers,  controlling  vast 
industrial  resources,  are  capable  of  waging  war  on 
a  large  scale,  it  was  argued  at  San  Francisco  that 
these  nations  should  control  the  proposed  Security 
Council. 

Among  the  European  representatives  there  was 
little  opposition  to  the  thesis  that  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  were  indivisible,  although  not  all  the 
delegates  accepted  this  view  with  the  candor  of 
Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  declared  that  he  placed  the  safety  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hands  of  the  great  powers  sponsoring 
the  Conference.  But  regardless  of  the  regrets  and 
hesitations  the  other  small  nations  may  have  felt 
in  accepting  Big-Three  leadership  in  the  new 
League,  there  was  never  any  real  possibility  at 
San  Francisco  that  the  European  states  would 
seriously  question  the  great  powers’  role .  in  the 
world  security  organization.  The  continental  dele¬ 
gates,  instead,  concentrated  their  efforts  on  check¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Russia,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  prevent  its  irrespon¬ 
sible  use  without,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  it  to 
the  point  of  ineffectiveness. 

One  attempt  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
Security  Council  in  which  the  great  powers  will 
occupy  a  dominant  position  was  made  by  France, 
with  the  close  support  of  Russia,  when  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  insisted  that  bilateral  and  regional  as¬ 
surances  against  Germany  should  be  automatic 
and  not  subject  to  approval  by  all  the  great  powers. 
With  vivid  memories  of  the  League  of  Nations’ 
failures  to  take  action  against  the  Nazis,  and  of 
American  and  British  refusal  to  aid  France  in  con¬ 
structing  a  system  of  alliances  against  Germany 
following  World  War  I,  French  spokesmen  argued 
that  their  bilateral  pact  with  Russia  against  the 
Reich  would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  a  world  coun¬ 
cil  had  the  right  to  control  its  operation.  The 
strongest  opposition  to  the  French  and  Russian 
proposal  that  the  Security  Council’s  authority  be 
whittled  down  in  this  way  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  American  view  was  that  bilateral  trea¬ 
ties  would  not  only  be  unnecessary  once  the  se¬ 
curity  system  was  set  up,  but  might  interfere  with 
the  proper  functioning  of  an  international  organ¬ 
ization.  A  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the 
Conference  recognized  the  right  of  any  regional 
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group  of  nations  to  strike  militarily  at  an  aggressor 
without  awaiting  the  assent  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  provided  the  aggression  was  committed  by  one 
of  the  Axis  powers.  This  arrangement  would  per¬ 
mit  the  conclusion  by  France  of  a  bilateral  alliance 
with  Britain  similar  to  its  pact  with  Russia. 

In  another  effort  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  great  powers,  several  European  nations  urged 
the  Big  Three  to  recognize  certain  distinctions 
among  the  other  states  and  rank  them  accordingly. 
France,  after  a  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  when  it  wavered  between  seeking  the  role 
of  leader  of  the  smaller  nations  and  claiming  great- 
power  status,  decided  to  insist  on  a  position  as  the 
Big  Fifth,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance 
forthwith  to  the  Security  Council  as  a  permanent 
member,  instead  of  “in  due  course,”  as  provided 
for  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  These  suc¬ 
cesses  materially  strengthened  France’s  interna¬ 
tional  position.  As  the  Conference  proceeded,  it 
was  recognized  more  and  more  that  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  would  need  France’s  aid  in  the  vast  task  of  re¬ 
constructing  and  stabilizing  the  continent. 


The  Netherlands  also  sought  to  strengthen  its 
position  in  the  new  League  by  securing  recognition 
of  a  category  of  “middle  powers.”  By  pressing  its 
claim  that  those  nations  which  have  considerable 
naval,  military  and  economic  strength  should  have 
proportionately  greater  opportunities  for  obtaining 
positions  among  the  six  elected  representatives  of 
the  Security  Council — a  view  also  expressed  by 
Canada  and  Australia — the  Dutch  won  their  point. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  nation’s  contribution  to  the 
common  war  effort  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  selecting  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
Council. 

Finally,  by  way  of  safeguarding  national  rights 
from  infringement  by  the  great  powers,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states  joined  in  all  atteihpts  to  incorporate 
the  concepts  of  justice  and  equity  into  the  United 
Nations  charter.  But  the  small  and  rhiddle  powers 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  brand  as  “unjust”  the 
voting  arrangements  within  the  Security  Council 
which  perrpitted  the  great  powers  to  veto  drastic 
action  against  themselves  while  subjecting  smaller 
nations  to  decisions  of  the  Council. 
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